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IDENTIFYING JUNIUS. 

Wit the following evidences identify 
Junius? They have convinced me that he 
was Earl Temple. 

1. A secret known only to Lords Camden, 
Temple, and Chatham was known to Junius. 

2. Mr. Justice Harding said that many 
circumstances had convinced his uncle, Lord 
Camden, that Junius was prompted by Lord 
Temple. 

3. Junius was bitter against Lords Chatham 
and Camden while Lord Temple was op- 
posed to them, and eulogized Lord Chatham 
after they were reconciled. 

4. Junius did not write in a disguised hand ; 
the writing was too uniform throughout. 

5. Junius desired Woodfall to copy his 
letter to Garrick lest the observing actor 
should recognize the writing of the original. 
If Junius could disguise his habitual hand so 
well he could also disguise the disguised. 

6. Sir Philip Francis was not a neat or 
accomplished scribe ; Lady Temple was. He 
could no more imitate the writing of Junius 
than Junius could that of Mr. Vincent, the 
Record Office expert. Francis declared it “a 
silly malignant falsehood ” to call him Junius. 
Lord Coleridge said ; “If Francis really was 


Junius, a scoundrel he was of the deepest dye. 
I feel morally sure that Sir P. Francis 
was not Junius.” 

7. Junius was behind the scenes on the 
political stage, and knew the backstairs of 
the palace. He wrote to Woodfall: “ Depend 
on the assurance I give you that every man 
in the administration looks upon war as in- 
evitable.” Temple could writethus. Garrick 
told Mr. Ramus, the king’s page, that Junius 
would write no more, and Junius heard of it 
the next morning. His minatory letter to 
Garrick’ has a feminine ring about it. 

8. Junius agreed with Mr. Grenville on the 
American question and the Middlesex elec- 
tion: “None but the Grenvilles combined 
these two opinions.” 

9. Junius, as Poplicola (when Lord Temple 
was at feud with his brother-in law, Lord 
Chatham), wrote 28 April, 1767: “Has he a 
brother? That brother must be sacrificed,” 
&e. Mr. George Grenville (brother of Lord 
Temple) wrote that, in promoting his sister’s 
union with William Pitt (Lord Chatham), he 
did not imagine it “ was to bring an enemy, 
instead of a friend, into our family.” 

10. Junius wrote to Woodfall :— 

**In point of money be assured you shall never 
suffer.” 

“Should you be found guilty let me know what 
expense falls particularly on yourself; some way or 
other you shall be reimbursed.” 

** Re assured I am above all pecuniary views.” 

** You, I think, sir, may be satisfied that my rank 
and fortune place me above a common bribe.’ 

All pitched in too high a key for Sir P. 
Francis. 

11. Pitt told the Earl of Aberdeen that he 
and his father (Lord Chatham) knew who 
Junius was, and that he was not Francis. 
Surely they knew the handwriting of Lady 
Temple. 

12. Lord Grenville declared to Lord Sid- 
mouth that he knew who Junius was, and 
also at a dinner table, in 1805, where Francis 
was present, and that the secret should not 
transpire in his (Lord G.’s) lifetime. Would 
he have said this in the presence of Junius? 

13. Lady Grenville told Sir Henry Hol- 
land and Dr. James Fergusson that she had 
heard Lord Grenville state that he knew 
who Junius was, and that he was not 
Francis. 

14. Lady Grenville showed her steward, at 
Dropmore, a packet containing the secret of 
Junius, and instructed him to have it opened 
at a certain date for public information. 

15. Some thought the story of the packet 
a hoax, when it became known that the 
Duke of Buckingham had found it at Stowe 
and carried it to Dropmore. Though en- 
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dorsed by Lord Grenville “To be destroyed 
after my death,” Lady Grenville preserved it 
thirty years later, no doubt in obedience to 
his instructions. 
16. The Duke of Buckingham, Lord Gren- 
ville’s nephew, said in the ory of different 
rsons at different times that he knew who 
unius was, as did also Lord Nugent. Lord 
Grenville recognized the packet and promised 
to provide for its publicity after his death. 
Thomas Grenville, his brother, said he knew 
the secret of Junius, but it must be kept for 
family reasons. From words dropped by the 
Duke of Buckingham, his _ relatives y 
Delamere, Miss Wynne, and Mrs. Rowley 
inferred that Earl Temple was Junius. 
17. On leaving England, 1828, the Duke 
of Buckingham wrote to a friend: “What 


one clue would not have permitted the other 


to escape. Lady Temple might have called 
at the War Office and written such a letter, 
for example. CEpIPus. 

[See 7 S. xi. 104, 133, &c. ; 9S. ii. 155, 169, 329; 
iii. 250.) 


MODERN ZODIACS. 
(Continued from p. 125.) 

40. A lamp of classical form, black basalt, 
Wedgwood, has a red cameo of Jupiter sur- 
rounded by the signs, height 1?in., length 
5} in., eighteenth century. In Ceramic Gal- 
lery, V.A.M., No. 3534, 1853. 

41. Wedgwood tea set in jasper ware, blue 
ground with white cameo ornaments ; basin 
for sugar with Aries on it, height 5} in., dia- 
meter 4 in., No. 1273, 1855 ; cup with Scorpio, 


will you give if I tell you who was the author 
of Junius? I know it, but the secret must 
be kept some time longer.” Mr. Grenville, 
brother of Earl Temple, received a letter 
from Junius cautioning him to refrain from 
attempting to discover Junius ; it might do 
him harm, but no good, and in proper time 
he would declare himself to him. 

18. The Duke of Buckingham found a letter 
removing all doubt as to Junius, and wrote 
to Lord Grenville offering to exchange secrets. 
Lord Grenville made no reply. 

19. Lord Temple wrote :— 

“They [wise men] have above all a special care 
into whose hands their secret papers shall come after 
they are dead, a precaution that every man owes, 
not only to himself, but to his family and friends, 
perhaps to his country” ! 

20. Observe the similarity between the 
handwriting of Lady Temple and of Junius 
—many words are precisely alike. The capital 
C subscribed to the originals of Junius closely 


resembles that written by her ladyship, née 


Chambers. 


21. The handwriting of the poem by Lady 
Temple found among Almon’s papers, and 
the sentiments it contains, leave little doubt 
that her ladyship had a hand in writing | Empires, by Count Volney, 1811, p. 1. I 


* Junius.’ 


22. Almon, who visited Stowe, published 
a tract attributed to Junius, and said the | Ormuzd, Reign of Good”; where Virgo, with 
author of it “was a noble peer,” assisted by | wings, is oa ‘ 


Lord Camden (see 1, 2, 3 above). 


23. Two letters to Woodfall were “ written | Ahrimanes, Satan; Asinus is Typhon. I 
on War Office paper, obliterated coronet wax | the other hemisphere are the “ Reversed (or 
seal (Barrington’s) stamped over with a watch | adverse) Signs. Heaven of Winter or Abn 
key.” “Barrington’s” seems gratuitous, a| manes, Reign of Evil,” where Hydra is 


surmise, as Lord B. was War Secretary 


= Francis, ha Office clerk, would not 
ave written his secrets on official paper. | quity of the Zodiacs of Esneh and Denden 
Lord Temple might, from habit, have used | 1821, p. 54, is engraved the Esneh zodiac, @ 
his own seal ; but the hand that destroyed | the reign of Adrian, according to Bankes. 


height 2}in., diameter 2in., No. 1277, 1855; 
cream jug with Sagittarius, No. 1276, 1855, 
All in Ceramic Gallery, V.A.M. 

42. Engraved on a brass perpetual calendar, 
eighteenth century. In V NAL, No. 120. 

43. An engraving of the circular plani- 
sphere at Dendera is in ‘ Voyage dans la 
se et la Haute Egypte,’ by Baron D. V. 
Denon, Paris, 1802. 

44. An engraving of the circular Dendera 
planisphere, in a little dark apartment built 
over the nave of the temple, is in Denon, 
‘Travels in Egypt,’ by Aikin, 1803, pl. lviii, 
p. 314 ; Pinkerton, i. 420. 

45. An engraving of the rectangular zodiag, 
still in situ, in the portico of the Dendera 
temple, in which the astronomical figures 
give A.D. 29 for its formation, is in Denon, 
“Voyage dans l’Egypte,’ 1802, pl. xiv. 

46. Around the portrait of Nicholas Cul- 
pepper, engraved in Grainger, ‘ Wonderful 
Museum,’ 1808, vol. vi. p. 3231. 

47. The circular Dendera planisphere is 
engraved in Panckoucke, ‘ Description de 
l'Egypte,’ Paris, 1809-28, vol. iii. pl. 4. 

48. An engraving of the “ Astrological 
Heavens of the Ancients” is in the ‘ Ruins of 


one hemisphere are the “Propitious (o 
favourable) Signs, Heaven of Summer or of 


called Eve, Sibyl, Isis ; Bootes is 
Adam, Osiris; Serpens is Eve’s serpent 


; | Nile, Corvus is Noah’s raven, Argo is ark. 
49. In Drummond, ‘ Memoir on the Anti 
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50. The circular Dendera planisphere is 
engraved in Drummond, p. 158, of the reign 
of Antoninus Pius, according to Bankes. 

51. The long zodiac at_Dendera in the ceil- 
ing of the temple of Isis is engraved in 
Drummond, pl. vi. p. lx, p. 158. 

52. Engraved on a woeden celestial globe, 
1813. In V.A.M., No. 176. 

53. Woodcut of a zodiac round the inside of 
a wooden bowl, the personified seasons being 
outside, to illustrate Virgil, ‘Eclogue’ iii. 40, 
41. In Thornton, ‘ Pastorals of Virgil,’ 1821, 
vol. i. p. 68. 

54. Woodeut of a limb of the zodiac on 
a beech- wood vase, to illustrate Virgil, 
*Eclogue’ iii. 36-43. In Thornton, i. 56. 

55. Woodcut of a limb of the zodiac in the 
sky behind Astra with Libra, to illustrate 
Virgil, ‘Eclogue’ iv. 6. In Thornton, i. 92. 

56. Woodcut of a limb of the zodiac bearing 
Libra, Cancer, Sagittarius in the sky above 
Phaeton, to illustrate Virgil, ‘ Eclogue’ vi. 61, 
62. In Thornton, ii. ¢ 

57. The northern hemisphere with its con- 
stellations is engraved in ‘ The Celestial Atlas,’ 
by Alexander Jamieson, LL.D., 1822, pl. i. 

de 
The circular Dendera_ planisphere is 
engraved in ‘Explication du Zodiaque de 
Dendera,’ Paris, 1822. 

59. The Esneh zodiac is engraved in ‘ Ex- 
plication du Zodiaque de Dendera.’ 

60. The Oriental zodiac, according to Sir 
W. Jones, is engraved in Jamieson, ‘ Celestial 
Atlas,’ 1822. 

61. A large lithographic plate of “The 
Circular Zodiac of Tentyra in Egypt” is in 
‘Treatise on the Circular Zodiac of Tentyra,’ 
by John Cole, R.N., 1824. The plate includes 
the exterior ring of hieroglyphs, the eight 
supporting hawk-headed men, and the four 
supporting women, and the four supporting 
fourfold columns of hieroglyphics. Cole 
considers the date of the planisphere to be 
B.C. 2261, and that it confirms ‘‘ the veracity 
of the Bible.” The plate is 154in. square. 

62. A large plate of the circular Dendera 
planisphere is engraved in Bentley, ‘ Hindu 
Astronomy,’ 1825. 

63. One is engraved in Jamieson, ‘The 
Gallery of Nature,’ 1830. 

64. One is engraved in Jamieson, ‘ Nature 
Delineated,’ 1835. 

65. Engraving of ‘A. Z.,’ No. 180, is in 
Hugo, ‘France Historique et Monumentale,’ 
Paris, 1836, vol. iv. pl. 2, 4, 9- 

66. No. 65 is also engraved in Lenoir, ‘ Des 
Arts,’ pl. xx. 

67. oa of the Norman capitals of 
Westminster Hall are in Archwologia, 1836, 


vol. xxvi. pl. xviii. xlix. p. 420: Aquarius, 
Leo, Pisces, Scorpio (salamander), Lupus, 
Aquila (pelican), Capricornus (stag hunted), 
Gemini (two-bodied animal). 

68. An engraving of a zodiac is in the 
Saturday Magazine, 1838, vol. xiii. p. 201, 
November, No. 411. 

69. Limb of a zodiae with Prince Albert as 
Cupid or a shooting at Victoria as 
Virgo, in the sky, and six musicians as 
planets, in Cruikshank, ‘Comic Almanack,’ 
1840, p. 25. 

70. Round Achilles’ shield, as designed by 
Flaxman, a woodcut in the Saturday Maga- 
zine, 1841, vol. xviii. p. 170, xii. 37. 

71. Wood engraving of No. 36 in the Penny 
Magazine, 1838, p. 92, No. 381, vol. vii. 

72. Painted on glass for a lantern slide, 
London, circa 1825. 

73. The zodiac was very largely emblazoned 
on the curtain of the Lyceum Theatre, 1817. 
Virgo has wings. Lyceum was burnt 1830. 

74. Painting by E. Burney of a large zodiac 
for the Lyceum. See No. 73. 

75. In the portail of Germigny is a fine 
work, comprising a string of angels and an 
admirable zodiac, which is in Touchard- 
Lafosse, ‘La Loire Historique,’ Paris, 1856, 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 585. See ‘A. Z.,’ No. 176. 

76. Worked in coloured worsted on canvas, 
for a chair cushion, 14}in. by 13$in. The 
figures are black with red and gold adjuncts. 
In the centre are personifications of the four 
seasons. Aquarius has a golden trident 
(1 Chronicles xxviii. 17); Virgo has a 
distaff; Cancer is a lobster. The order is 
incorrect. Said to be Dutch, about 1850. 
Bought by me in Greenwich. 

77. A lithograph of the Dendera circular 
planisphere is in * Mazzaroth,’ by F. Rolleston, 
1862 and 1875, Mizraim, p. 5. 

78. A lithograph of the Esneh zodiac is in 
*Mazzaroth,’ Mizraim, p. 23. 

79. Painted on the ceiling of the Free- 
masons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, London. 

80. Painted on the ceiling of the Foreign 
Office grand staircase, Downing Street, 
London. 

81. Painted on the ceiling of the grand 
saloon, Foreign Office, Westminster. 

82. On ‘Smith’s New Movable Plani- 
sphere,’ tinted, on cardboard, 172, Strand, 
London, 1862. 

83. On tinted cover and title-page of 
Whitaker’s ‘Almanack,’ engraved on_w 
from designs by John Leighton, F.S.A., 
1874-99. The signs are fancifully designed. 

84. Photograph of ‘A. Z.,’ No._161, by 
V.A.M., No. 985, 1873. Venus with Libra. 

85. In Masson, ‘Works of Milton,’ 1874, 
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vol. i. p. 95, is a copy of the zodiac with 
emblems, &c., in it, in Holywood (otherwise 
Sacio Bosco), ‘De Sphera Mundi.’ Cancer 
is a lobster. 

86. Tinted star map of ecliptic pole, in 
Smyth, ‘Life and Work at the Great Pyramid,’ 
1867, vol. iii. p. 285, pl. 7. Pyramid meridian 
star map for B.c. 2170, vol. iii. pl. 8, p. 285. 
Pyramid meridian star map for A.D. 1883, 
vol. iii. p. 285, pl. 9. 

87. Circle of the heavens above the great 
pyramid, B.c. 3440. Ditto in B.c, 2170. itto 
In A.D. 1881, tinted plates, xiv., xv., xvi., in 
pa ba ‘Our Inheritance in the Great Pyra- 
mid,’ 1874. 

88. Painted by H.S. Marks in the Gothic 
Tea House, Eaton Hall, Cheshire. J//us- 
trated London News, 29 August, 1874, p. 206. 

89. Engravingof the Royal Archof Masonry, 
with the emblems of six signs on it; 
Taurus, Leo, Aquarius, Aquila being on a 
shield below, with Sol and Luna above, in 
Fellows, ‘The Mystery of Freemasonry,’ 1877. 

90. On a celestial globe supported by Atlas, 
electrotype, 1877. In VAM. 

91. Photograph of No. 90, by the V.A.M., 
copy of No. 3. 

92. Steel plate engraving of the asterisms, 
to show the origin from them of the emblems, 
by Rev. J. H. Broome, Vicar of Houghton, in 
the Astronomical Register, September, 1871. 

93. Carved in square panels on a great 
stone arch in the front of Freemasons’ Hall, 
Great Queen Street, London. 

94. Painted in a circle in the coved ceiling 
of the Masonic Cabinet in the Holborn 
Restaurant, London. 

95. Coloured drawing of No. 94 is in the 
Holborn Restaurant. 

96. In the Grand Masonic Temple in the 
Holborn Restaurant the ceiling is adorned 
with the zodiacal circle surrounding the sun. 

97. A black-and-white drawing of No. 96 is 
in the Restaurant. 

98. On the Holborn Viaduct, London, is a 
bronze female figure of Science, with a tripod 
holding a ons on which is the zodiac. Aries 
is a ram’s head. 

99. There are plates of the signs in 
* Primeval Man.’ 

100. A folding plate, 20 in. by 184 in., with the 
asterisms in gold on blue ground, is in ‘ The 
Astral Origin of the Emblems, the Zodiacal 
Signs, and the Astral Hebrew Alphabet,’ by 
Rev. J. H. Broome, Vicar of Houghton, 1881. 

101. A coloured drawing by Walter Crane 
of an astronomical ceiling is in the Camber- 


deities. Cassell, Magazine of Art, 1881, 
vol. iv. p. 181. 

102. Painted stone figures of the signs, on 
pedestals which support the deities with 
which they were respectively connected, are 
on the four sides of the clock tower of Cardiff 
Castle. Owen, ‘Guide to 16. 


(To be continued.) 


Pore: A MissTaTEMENT. — One of the 
MS. note-books of the Rev. John Lambe, of 
Clare Hall, Camb., M.A, Rector of Ridly, 
co. Kent, now in my possession, contains the 
following interesting entry, made between 
1720 and 1729 :— 

“It is a dangerous thing to trust too much toa 
Man’s Memory, in proving any matter by Quo- 
tations from Authors. The Ingenious M* Pope has 
given too many Examples of this, & among the 
rest I wonder none of his Enemies had learni 
enough to remark the following Mistake. [In] boo 
18, v. 525, he makes this Note on y*® Verse Then 
slain by Phoebus ( Hector had the Name) ‘1t is a 
passage worth taking notice of, that Brutus is said 
to have consulted the Sortes Homerice, & to have 
drawn one of these lines, wherein the Death of 
Patroclus is ascrib’d to Apollo; After which, 
Unthinkingly he gave the name of that God for the 
word of Battle. This is remark’d as an unfortunate 
omen by some of the ancients, thé I forget where I 
met with it.’ He has indeed not only forgot where 
he met with it, but almost every part of y® Story it 
self; It is in Valerius Max: lL. 1, c. 5, de Ominib 
That Author tells us indeed that Brutus consult 
the Sortes Homeric, but ‘tis false that he drew 
any of these lines for the Verse is in Val. set down 
which was this & not to be found in this book 
"AAAG pe poip’ yai Anrove ixravey vidg. ltisa 
greater mistake still to say that he gave that Name 
Unthinkingly for y® word of Battle (that is as he 
himself means at y* fatal one at Philippi) for It is 
Mr’ Pope who has wrote all this Unthinkingly ; the 
direct contrary is true, viz., It was the word of 
battle given by the contrary side by Aug. Cesar, & 
M. Anthony, & so the God as Leader of his Enemies, 
might with much more propriety of Speech be said, 
or suppos’d, to be his Death, according as the 
Greek verse intimates, the Words in Val. are Qui 
deus Philippensi acie, 4 Caesare & Antonio signo 
datus, in eum tela convertit. Anyone may observe 
that as M* Pope tells the Story it is quite Spoiled. 
Vide Appianum lib. 4, de re eadem.” 


ALBERT Gate, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. (See 9"" S. 
i. 294.)—The following extract from the Pall 
Mall Gazette may be of interest in connexion 
with the former note with reference to Albert 
Gate. I am not aware that Planché wrote a 
farce on the subject of the two houses at 
Albert Gate, and think there must be some 
confusion on this point :— 


well Fine-Art Gallery, Peckham Road. The 


“We have an illustration of the change that has 


zodiac is in the centre, the seasons personified | come over London people and their life at Albert 
at the corners and outside the planets as; Gate. The gate, with its two stags from the 
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demolished Ranger’s Lodge in Piccadilly, is flanked 
by two large houses—the eastern one formerly the 
residence of Hudson, the Railway King, and for 
many years of the French Ambassador ; the western 
lately the house of Capt. Sir H. Naylor-Leyland. 
When these were built they seemed so very large to 
our grandfathers, but, above all, so ge et ad 
high, that some ready wit dubbed them Gibraltar 
and Malta, because they ‘never would taken,’ 
and the late J. R. Planché made them the subject 
of a sparkling little farce that amused the town for 
a season. The ambassador, however, finds the 
house not large enough for him, and for its exten- 
sion two or ae shops, including a tavern, have 
been demolished. Thus, says the Dai/y Telegraph, 
Knightsbridge no longer presents the curious 
spectacle of a church (once a lazar-house) situated 
between two public-houses, or, as the local wits had 
it, ‘a heaven between two hells.’ It is rumoured 
that negotiations are afoot for the purchase of the 
church and most of the shops in the row for the 
erection of another giant hotel.” 


Joun HEsp. 
Canonbury Mansions. 


“Marsourn.”—In Nugent's modern French 
dictionary, and also in an older one of 1769, 
I find the word marsouin, with the definition, 
“sm., porpoise, sea-hog.” In Webster's ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ Pind the following: “ Mére, n. 
{written also Mar, A.-S. mere, médre}, &e. A 
pool or lake,” &c. Now, under the word 
‘Swine, in Webster’s, Bailey’s, Ash’s, and 
other dictionaries, no French form of this 
word (‘Swine,’ “ hog tribe, of either sex ”) is 
to be found. Yet if mar=sea, and souin= 
hog (as above), that last word, souzn, is surely 
the equivalent of our own word swine; so 
that mére (otherwise mar, Webster) swine 
would be a very parallel form of this queer 
French word marsouin. We have the mar 
form of mére (=sea), I suppose, in Margate, 
Marton (near Blackpool), and other places. 
The tendency of vowel-sounds, we are told 
(Dr. Delaunay and others), is to become lower 
in tone. The modern French sound of the 
word mer (sea)=the sound of our word mare 
(female of the horse tribe); and the French 
will tell us they get their word from the 
Latin direct. In spite of this and of the 
above “ tendency,” the Romans, we are nowa- 
days told, sounded mare with the a as in our 
word far. If in marsouin, mar=sea, how 
can we know that word was not formerly 
sounded as the letters mer are at present 
sounded? In other words, how can we know 
that, as to the vowel-sound, the French word 
mer is not the traditional sound of that word, 
for which the Latin had the letters ma.r.e. as 
the signal ? BoscoMBROSA. 


“SILVER-coopeR ”=Crimp.— Under ‘ Crimp,’ 
sb., the ‘H.E.D.’ has the following quotation 
rom Stedman’s ‘ Expedition to Surinam, ii. 


28: “Trepanned into the West India Com- 
pany’s service by the crimps or silver-coopers 
as a common soldier.” The curious word 
se/ver-coopers is an amusing corruption of the 
Dutch el - verkoopers, lit., “soul-sellers,” a 
term applied to crimps often met with in 
Dutch narratives of voyages in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Donxatp Fercuson. 

Croydon. 


SUN DRAWING Water. — Said a 
weather-wise man the other day, “Wey ‘ll 
have rain sown. T’sun wer drawin’ warter 
finely last night.” He explained that an 
hour before sundown the sun was sending 
downward broad, bright sun-rays. This was 
what he called the sun drawing water. 


THE 


Worksop. 


PINAsEED. (See 8" xi. 377.)\—A very 
coarse copy of verses, entitled ‘ Namby 
Pamby ; or, a Panegyric on the New Versi- 
fication, addressed to A— P—, Esq.,’ is printed 
at the end of a copy of the fourth edition 
(London, 1726) of Arbuthnot’s ‘ Dissertation 
on Dumpling.’ On fol. £ ij are the following 
lines, which seem @ propos to the corre- 
spondence under this head :— 

Now he acts the Grenadier, 
Calling for a Pot of Beer : 
Where’s his Money? He’s forgot: 
Get him gone, a Drunken Sot. 

ow on Cock-horse does he ride ; 
And anon on Timber stride 
See-and-Saw and Sacch’ry-down, 
London is a gallant Town. 
Now he gathers Riches in 
Thicker, faster, Pin by Pin ; 
Pins a-piece to see his Show; 
Boys and Girls flock Row by Row ; 
From their Cloaths the Pins they take, 
Risque a Whipping for his sake ; 
From their Frocks the Pins they pull, 
To fill Namby’s Cushion full. 
So much Wit at such an Age, 
Does a Genius great presage. 
Second Childhood gone and past, 
Shou’d he prove a Man at last, 
What must Second Manhood be, 
In a Child so bright as he ! 

Rost. J. 
C.C.C., Oxford. 


“ Housen.”—-Some weeks ago in one of my 
Friday rambles in the vicinity of Hadley 
Woods I fell in with a farm labourer, who, 
talking of one of his mates, said: “‘ He knows 
all the housen [i. e., publics] between here and 
’Atfield.” I was so struck to find the old 
Saxon plural lingering in the common speech 
of a son of the soil (who admitted he had 
lived all his lifetime within a stone’s throw of 
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London) that I want to record the fact in 
& M. L. Bresvar. 


a’. 


“Onto.”—The appearance of this ugly and 
useless compound deserves a word of notice. 
The ‘Century Dictionary’ cites Mr. Rider 
Haggard and Mrs. Humphry Ward as sanc- 
tioning it. The American newspaper re- 
porter has “caught onto it” with alacrity. 

Ricnarp H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


RusstaN Worp.—-In France, recently, I 
joined inaconversation of which Russia was the 
subject. Wediscussed its peopleand language, 
matters of which I am profoundly ignorant, 
and which I was therefore able to oo 
with an open mind. As evidence of freedom 
from prejudice, I began by suggesting that 
the Russians were a race of semi-barbarians, 
speaking so crude a jargon that for all prac- 
tical purposes it had to be superseded by 
French. But a gentleman, in some way whic 
I could not understand connected with public 
instruction in France, who spoke as one 
having authority, assured me that, so far from 
this being the case, no more romantic or more 
gentle-hearted a peasantry existed, whilst 
they were blessed with a  Brmereon of such 
exquisitely poetic forin that the tenderest 
sentences had been crystallized into single 
words. He then pronounced something which 
he said was a single word meaning “that one 
being but to gaze into whose eyes suffices to 
wholly satisfy one’s love.” is statement 
may Lees been accurate; I was certainly 
powerless to refute him; but it seems an 
extensive meaning for one word, and I must 
say I should like a little verification. If the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ bear him out, Russian 
must be an entertaining language to study, 
and I think I shall make a start myself as 
soon as I meet with a teacher competent to 
furnish the requisite explanatory demonstra- 
tions. Frank Reve Fowke. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Miss D1 Bertre.—There is apparently some 
confusion as to the identity of this lady, who 
is mentioned by Horace Walpole in a letter 
to Montagu of 5 June, 1746. Miss Bertie was 
a schoolfellow of Mrs. Delany (in 1706), who 
gives the following account of her (‘Corr.,’ 
vol. i. p. 3): “ Miss Dye Bertie, a daughter of 
Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, who after leaving 
school was the pink of fashion in the beau 
monde, and married a nobleman.” It appears, 
however, from the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ that Mrs. Oldfield had no daugh- 
ter, so that Mrs. Delany’s account of Miss 
Bertie’s parentage would seem to be incorrect. 


Miss Bertie’s marriage to a nobleman also 
lacks confirmation. She was still unmarried 
in 1746 (at the date of her mention by Horace 
Walpole), but on July 30, 1752, she appears 
to have married George James (known as 
“Gilly ”) Williams, the friend of George 
Selwyn and Horace Walpole. In the an- 
nouncement of the marriage in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine it is stated that the bride 
was “Miss Bertie, one of the daughters of 
the late Countess of Coventry”; while in 
Burke’s account of the Williams family 
(‘Landed Gentry,’ vol. i. p. 445) she is de- 
scribed as “ Diana, daughter of the Earl of 
Coventry.” The “late Countess of Coventry” 
was Elizabeth Grimes, alias Graham, second 
wife of Thomas, first Earl of Coventry. She 
was a niece of the earl’s housekeeper. Ac- 
cording to Collins, the earl had no legitimate 
issue by Elizabeth Grimes. I should be glad 
of any further information tending to recon- 
cile the statement of Mrs. Delany with those 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine and of the 
‘Landed Gentry’ as to Miss Di Bertie’s 
parentage. H. T. B. 


“As MEAN AS TONGS.”—I have occasionally 
heard this phrase in Sheffield. The associa- 
tion of the vice or defect of meanness with 
a pair of tongs or pincers is curious. The 
same association appears to occur in the 
words “pinch,” to save money penuriously ; 
“pincher,” a niggard ; “ nip-cheese” or “ nip- 
fig,” a miser ; and in such phrases as “ nip, 
scratch, and bite,” as applied to a struggle to 
make ends meet. I suggest that these words 
and phrases arose from the old practice of 
clipping money. At the present day the 
ioaier’ weighing-scales, to say nothing of 
the rigour of the law, have put an effectual 
stop to this trick. S. O. Appy. 


A Cyctopxp1a or British Domestic 
ArcHzoLocy.— A recent letter in these 
columns, suggesting the production of a new 
cyclopedia and the form it should take, 
prompts me to impart to ‘N. & Q.’ a con- 
viction of my own that no work of the kind 
is more urgently needed than a good cyclo- 
pedia of Britis domestic archeology. In 
endeavouring to determine the age of different 
features outside and inside an old country 
house and of small objects occasionally un- 
earthed about it, I have toiled through 
innumerable books and papers for definite 
information on minor points, and the diffi- 
culties and disappointments I have expe 
rienced have often set me sighing for the 
ideal work that ought to be found in the 
British Museum and other public libraries, 


and that would unquestionably, by affording 
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facility of consultation, greatly promote local 
research and intercommunication. Its article 
under alphabetic headings with enatiated 
cross-references, should not merely consist of 
réchauffés of Parker and Turner, but embrace 
the results of independent investigations 
and up-to-date criticism, and, as your corre- 
spondent suggests, should abound in citations 
of the best treatises on each subject, whether 
in standard works or in new, and even in 
periodical publications (with which an annual 
supplement could keep pace). It should in- 
clude a vocabulary of the antique and obso- 
lete terms that often puzzle one in oldaccounts 
and inventories, and, above all, it should be 
profusely illustrated, especially with details 
of simple ancient dwellings and their furni- 
ture, such as the rural branches of the photo- 
graphic societies fast spreading through all 
the counties might, under proper organiza- 
tion, readily supply. 
Erget Leca-WEEkKEs. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Grisky”: “Grissy.” — These are two 
Yorkshire words describing peculiar states 
of the weather. “Grisky” appears to be 
used in West Yorkshire for weather which 
looks threatening. “Grissy” in North York- 
shire is used of damp and warm weather. 
The words appear to be rare, as I have not 
found either in any Yorkshire glossary. Can 
any of your readers tell me anything about 
them ? A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


“Gripsce.”—This is a word used in Exeter 
for the refuse from “brack” (the fat covering 
the intestines of a pig) when made into lard. 
From this “ gribble” they make coarse cakes 
by rubbing it up with a little flour and 
frying it. These are called “gribble-cakes.” 
Is the word used in this sense out of Devon ? 
There is another “gribble” used in Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, in the sense 
of an apple-tree for grafting. 

A. L. Mayuew. 


Passace IN THACKERAY Soucut.—In which 
of Thackeray’s works does the following 
quotation occur? ‘“ Love! sure the word is 
composed of the softest vowels and con- 
Sonants in the language,” &c. J.C. 

Cambridge. 


Sunken Lanes.—Can you refer me to any 
previous notes in your r concerning the 
origin of the sunken scale ool lanes which 
we see all over the country, or any theories 
whatever bearing on the subject? I should 
be glad also to be informed of any books or 
articles on the origin of roads ony 


HENRIE STEPHEN’s ‘A WorLD or WONDERS,’ 
London, 1607, folio.—Who was R. C., the 
translator of this most curious and enter- 
taining work from the French of Henri 
Estienne? At 5 §. viii. 246 the late James 
Cross.ey asked this question, and suggested 
that it might have been Richard Carew, of 
Anthony. Perhaps some one may now be 
able to speak with authority on the wiy 

C. D. 


CaLvert Famity.—Can any one give me 
information on the subject of the Calverts 
of Nine Ashes, Hertfordshire? William Cal- 
vert, of Furneaux Pelham in that county, 
married, about 1690, his cousin Honor, the 
daughter of Peter Calvert, of Nine Ashes. 
Whom did this Peter marry ? 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick, Ireland. 


Nicotson Famity.—Felix Calvert (the son 
of the above William) married, about 1720, 
Christian Nicolson, daughter of Josias Nicol- 
son, of Clapham. I am anxious to trace 
these Nicolsons further. Can any one give 
me the parentage of Josias and the name of 
his wife ? KATHLEEN WarD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick, Ireland. 


Cornish ArmMoury.—What is the date of 
the oldest list in existence of Cornish coats 
of arms? What families are included in it? 
Could you or any of your readers furnish the 
names? It would be very interesting to have 
them put on record in ‘N. & Q.” Am I right 
in supposing that there is a list which ante- 
dates the first visitation of the heralds ? 

CoRNISHMAN. 


CuurcayarD IN ‘Bieak House.’ (See 8" 
S. v. 227, 289, 417 ; vi. 213.)— 

““ Very few people who know Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane were, until recently, aware of the fact 
that there is, or rather was, a cemetery_in the 
vicinity, although it is described in ‘ Bleak House.’ 
There was a cemetery there for centuries, and it 
contained the bones of many aristocrats and wealthy 
people, for the nolshboushood of Covent Garden 
was at one time a highly fashionable locality—the 
beginning of the great West-End. To-day a new 
thoroughfare is to be constructed between the 
Strand and Holborn, and as the cemetery is in 
the line of route it became necessary to remove the 
bones and deposit them elsewhere. This has been 
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reverently done, and, unknown to the busy hahitués 
of the Lan the bones of 28,000 persons have 
been removed. It was found that some of the 
bodies had been interred as deep as 18 feet from 
the surface. The most remarkable discovery was 
that of a wine cellar full of all kinds of bottles. 
Fancy a wine cellar in the midst of a cemetery !” 

The above paragraph, copied from the 
Liverpool Courier, appeared in the Daily Mai 
of 9 August. Does it refer to the Russell 
Court graveyard? If so, I am quite at a loss 
to understand the allusion to the apparently 
recent removal of the bones of 28,000 persons. 
The Russell Court ground was surely inca- 
pable of containing -a tithe of this number, 
even though “bodies were found interred 
ienediately underneath the stones.” This 
quotation is taken from a notice of the 
opening of Russell Court burial-ground as a 
playground on 19 May, 1886, under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. The notice appeared in the 
Daily News of the day following, and from 
it I gather that the ies had previously 
been cleared away and the ground covered 
with concrete. It is passing strange to hear 
of 28,000 bodies and a wine cellar now coming 
to light from beneath this concrete. 

Joun T. Pace. 


Manco Famity.—Can any of your readers 
furnish information with reference to this 
family? Members of it were resident at 
Basingstoke at the beginning of the present 
century. Is Mango an English name? It is 
certainly not a common one. A. M. 


Autor oF Porm Wantep.—Who wrote 
the poem which in early decades of our 
century was common in English, or at 
a in American, school readers, and which 

ins— 
How big was Alexander, pa, 
That people call him Great ? 
James D. Butter. 
Madison, Wis. 


Dyppian’r Cwn.—I have resided in Wales 
for many years, and in cities or towns have 
never experienced what I have in the coun- 
try particularly in Glamorganshire, in the 
following respect. From the latter part of 
June to that of September, in every year, my 
household, friends from no matter where, 
and myself are afflicted with what we have 
named “spots.” The form this nuisance 
assumes.is a sudden and abominable sensa- 
tion which induces scratching; this being 
resorted to, there almost immediately appears 
a spot varying in size from a pin-head to a 
sixpence. The sensation is so very unbear- 
able that one gets no relief till the skin is 


broken and pain supervenes. Now the Welsh, 
at least in the Gower district, apply the above 
name to this worthy candidate for a place 
in the list of Egyptian plagues. Can any one 
explain why this nuisance is thus called, and 
what “dog days” have to do with it? 
AtrreD Cuas. Jonas. 


Butt Races.—In aconsular report (United 

States) on cattle in France I find it stated in 
the description of “ The Landaise Breed ” that 
“‘at the fairs in the Landes the agility of these 
animals is often exhibited ; the bulls rarely figure 
in these games, although they are termed ‘bull 
races.’ The oxen and cows ordinarily take part in 
these games. These are less exciting than bull- 
fights, but the greatest enthusiasm is evinced by 
the crowd, and the same agility and audacity on 
the part of the actors.” 
If Iam not mistaken, the “ race landaise” is 
white in colour, and the animals are con- 
sidered good trotters. What is the nature 
of the “bull races” above referred to; and 
have we in this country ever pee the 
same sport ? R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Jack BrrRKENHEAD.—Who was Jack Birken- 
head referred to by Sir Christopher Wren in 
the following passage ?— 

“T like very well what Jack Birkenhead has 
somewhere said—‘ That a great wit’s great work is 
to refuse.’” 

Hess. 


“WeLcuer.” —Can any one give me the 
origin and original and secondary meanings 
of the word “welsher” or “welcher”! The 
‘Century Dictionary’ has this :— 

“Welsh, verb, either from the surname or in 
allusion to the alleged bad faith of Welshmen. To 
cheat or practise cheating by betting or takin 
money, as a stake on a horse-race, and running o 
without settling.” 

Dewitt 

San Francisco. 


[See 3" 8S. ix. 433; 6 S. vii. 189; viii. 116.] 


“Soam or HAy.”—In Mr. Jacobs’s ‘ Jews of 
Angevin England’ (1893, p. 66) is the fol- 
lowing :— 

* Know all men present and future that I, Robert, 
parson of Bisebrok (co. Rutland), owe Aaron, Jew 
of Lincoln, 25 soams of hay, Stamford measure, and 

have agreed that every two loads shall make one 
great bundle, Lincoln measure,” &c. 

This is quoted from a Record Office docu- 
ment dated 1179. What is a “soam” of hay! 

JAMES Hooper. 
Norwich. 


A Quaint CLock-case Inscription.—On 
an old “ grandfather clock” case at Welbeck 
Abbey is the following inscription. The 
letters are all plain, square-cut capitals and 
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are in relief, and, with the pointing hand, 
fill the whole of the narrow door of the 
clock-case :— 


MASTER BEH 
OLD ME HER 
E I STAND TO 
TELL ¥® HOUR 
$ AT THY COM 
MAND WHAT 
IS THY WILL 
TIS MY DELIG 
HT TO SERVE 
THEE WELL 
BY DAYE AND 
NIGHT MAS 
TER BE WISE 
AND LEARN 
FROM ME TO 
SERVE THY 
GOD AS I SERV 
E THEE. 

On the clock-face is the maker’s name, 
“Jno Cutbush, Maidstone.” When did Cut- 
bush flourish? His name is not in Britten’s 
‘Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers,’ 
the latest edition. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“ WarDROBE-BOOK.”—The 1899 ‘ Return’ as 
to the British Museum mentions (p. 30), 
ad the additions to the Department of 

“ Original wardrobe-book of Edward II. for 1325. 
Vellum roll. 

“Original wardrobe-book of Edward IIL. for 
334-7. Vellum.” 

1. What is the exact scope of a “ wardrobe- 
book”? 2. Are there other wardrobe-books 
of the first three Edwards in the British 
Museum or the P. R. O.? 3. Have any of 
them been printed, and where? 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

C.C.C., Oxford. 


O_p HarroGaTE EnGravine.—A few years 

o I was shown an old mezzotint engraving, 
the name of which, if I am not mistaken, is 
‘Harrogate Spa.’ The principal figures are 
an elderly gentleman and two young ladies, 
walking on the footpath outside a domed 
building, which I think formerly covered 
the John’s Well. Will some one kindly give 
me the correct name of this engraving, with 
the names of artist, engraver, and publisher, 
and also the date ? J. R. Boyze. 

Town Hall, Hull. 


Hartey Famity.—I shall be as of any 


information respecting Thomas Harley, citi- 
zen of London, or his brother Nicholas, the 
families they married into, and the business 


they were engaged in. Thomas Harley mar- 
ried, firstly, Joan, widow of Ralph Olive or ; 


Oliff, citizen of London ; secondly, Mary, 
widow of William Kempster, citizen of Lon- 
don. In the registers of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, London, I have found the following 
entries :— 

“1641, March 5, Joane, wife of Thomas Harley, 
burial.” 

** 1636, August 3, Ralph Oliff or Olive, cooper, 
burial.” 

| the registers of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well :— 

**1646, June 21, Susanna, daughter of Nicholas 
Harley and Sarah, baptized.” 

The above-mentioned Thomas Harley died 
16 January, 1670, and was buried at Osga- 
thorpe, Leicestershire. W. Harvey Hinp. 

26, Swaine Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Curious Feature IN MacrEApy’s Copy oF 
*HAMLET.’—Macready’s copy of the plays of 
Shakespeare, exhibited in the Dyce and 
Forster Collection at South Kensington, opens 
at ‘Hamlet,’ Irv. Upon the two pages thus 
exposed the word “murder” is written no 
fewer than eight times in different parts of 
the text, e.g. :— 

There are more things in heaven and earth 
Murder 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


Can any one explain ? G. W. Repway. 


KnucKLe.—In our bursar’s accounts for 
1660 occurs the entry “Knuckle, for the 
founders pictures, 6/.”. Can any correspond- 
ent tell me who Knuckle was—artist, picture 
framer, restorer? The question is of some 
interest, as throwing light on the probable 
date and originality of one of our —— 
portraits of Dr. Caius. And what woulc 
6l. represent in the way of copying? It 
seems too large a sum for one or two frames 
at that date. J. VENN. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


Beplics, 


DANIEL’S ‘SONNETS TO DELIA.’ 
(9% S. iv. 101, 170.) 

I aM glad my note has elicited the informa- 
tion that Mr. Beecutna’s text is designed to 
represent “the form the poet last gave” his 
verses. I have compared the ‘Selections’ 
with the 1623 edition of Daniel’s ‘ Works,’ 
which, though published after the poet’s 
death, were edited by his brother, the 
musician John Daniel, and may be presumed 
to contain the latest text, and I find a general 
agreement between the two collections. [may 
perhaps have been wrong in using the word 
*purest” in reference to the original text, 
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but, though a poet may not be able to “cor- 
rupt” his poems, he can certainly alter them 
for the worse, and in the case of a book of 
the nature of Mr. Beecurine’s ‘ Selections,’ I 
think an editor may justifiably adopt an 
eclectic method, and use the text which seems 
to convey the poet’s idea in the purest and 
least sophisticated form. In the case of 
Daniel as of many others, I prefer the poet 
when red-hot than when much hammering 
has left the iron bar cold. 

Without being concerned to defend my 
emendation, I cannot agree with Mr. BeEcu- 
ING in his opinion that the conjecture “pant 
in” for paint on is “rendered impossible 
by the fact that the poet in the errata cor- 
rects a small misprint in this very line, without 
—s what would have been a very big 
one.” In the first place, it is very generally 
known to students of Elizabethan litera- 
ture that it was not the poet, but the 
printer, who was responsible ir the page of 
errata, and in the next, it is not improbable 


look on the sonnets in ‘ Astrophel ’as authori- 
tative, or to be sure how much of them be- 
longs to Daniel “or another.” I may add 
that if further proof were wanted that 
Daniel’s was a feigned passion, it is to be 
found in the fact that though Delia’s locks 
were changed in one sonnet from “golden” 
to “sable,” in others they were allowed to 
retain their original hue. 

In Sonnet xviii. (1592) =xix. (1623) Daniel 
implores his mistress to 
Restore thy tresses to the golden Ore, 
and in Sonnet xxx. (1592) =xxxv. (1623) he 
sings— 
I once may see when yeeres shall wrecke my wronge, 
When golden haires shall chaunge to siluer wyre, 
yet, strange to say, the “amber locks” of 
Sonnet xiv. (1592) were altered to “snary 
locks” in the corresponding sonnet of 1623, 
which certainly cannot be considered a change 
for the better. “Snary” is neither a pretty 
word nor a complimentary epithet. 

It is good news to learn that Mr. BEecuiIne 


that the corrector of the press may have con- 
sidered “ paint” a perfectly correct spelling 
of “pant.” The orthography of the 1592 
‘Delia’ is deplorable, and there are many 
uncorrected errors which are at least as bad 


as my conjecture. One curious erratum is | 


“Sonnet 20. Desires, read desiers,” the metre 

uiring that the word should be a tri- 
syllable. This sonnet, by the way, which is 
numbered xxii. in the edition of 1623, has 
been altered beyond recognition in the later 
text. One very patent erratum—“vanquisht” 
for vanisht in the last stanza of ‘The Com- 
plaint of Rosamund’-though occasionally 
corrected in subsequent issues, survived as 
late as the collected edition of 1623. Not 
much reliance, therefore, can be placed on 
inferences drawn from the errata. 

The reduplication of ‘An Ode’ may occur 
in one or more of the collected editions, but 
Mr. Beecuine’s note referred specifically to 
that of 1623. 

While agreeing with your valued corre- 
spondent C. C. B. that some of the sonnets 
in ‘Astrophel and Stella’ will bear com- 
pore with those in the authorized edition, 

did not cite them for the reason given by 
Daniel himself in his dedication of ‘ Delia’ to 
the Countess of Pembroke :— 

“Right honorable, although I rather desired to 
keep in the private passions of my youth, from the 
multitude, as things vtterd to my selfe, and con- 
secrated to silence: yet seeing 1 was betraide by 
the indiscretion of a greedie Printer, and had some 
of my secrets bewraide to the world, uncorrected : 
doubting the like of the rest, I am forced to publish 
that which I neuer ment.” 


In these circumstances it is impossible to 


contemplates the preparation of a critical 
| edition of Daniel’s poems, though personally 
I should prefer that he should take up Mr. 
| Hooper’s unfinished task, and give us a really 
asad olttian of Drayton, who had far more of 
the true spirit of poetry in him than “ well- 
languaged Daniel.’ W. F. Pripeavx. 


Parisu Recisters iv. 149).—J. 8. 
Bury, in his ‘ History of Parish Registers in 
England,’ records the following case of forgery 
in a church register, given as it appears :— 

“Charles Dudley, the titular Duke of North- 
umberland, was found guilty, in 1658, of forging an 
entry of marriage in the register-book of East 
Greenwich, in Kent, and was fined 200 marks. The 
dictum of Chief Justice Glyn, on that occasion, as 
recorded in Siderfin’s Reports, is, in the language 
of that day, as follows: ‘Glyn, Chief Justice. n 
Register ke pur Pentry del Marriage, Births, 
&c. [sic], est un evidence per nostre Ley et la falsify- 
ing de ceo soit el per conspiracy ou nemy ne doit 
estre unpunished.’” 

Mr. Burn alsogave in‘N. & Q.’ (2™ S. iii. 181) 

rticulars of the forgeries in parish registers 
in the following instances :— 

In the Stafford peerage case, tried in the 
House of Lords in 1825, the parish register 
of St. Andrew’s, Worcester, was produced in 
evidence. Fortunately, a transcript had 
been transmitted to the registry at Worcester 
which showed that the original register had 
been interpolated by the insertion of the 
marriage in question: “1686. Edward Raw- 
lins onal Anne Howard, daughter of the Hon- 
ourable Henry Howard, April 2nd.” 

A second entry was produced referring to 
a marriage in the parish register of Eves- 
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ham: “1691, Dec. 12th. Thomas Gordon, 
Gentleman, and Anne Rawlins, Widow of 
Edward Rawlins, Granddaughter of the late 
Lord Viscount Stafford.” The transcript from 
Worcester showed that this entry had been 
subsequently inserted in the parish register. 

In the case of King and White »v. Farran, 
tried at Chelmsford in 1829, the plaintiffs 
roduced a certificate from the register of 
Tinton as evidence of the baptism of Ann 
King, and obtained a verdict. On a new trial 
it was proved by the transcript that the 
entry in the parish register was a forgery, 
and the defendant preserved her family 
estates. The delinquent immediately left 
the kingdom. 

In the case of Lloyd and Passingham in 
1809, Lord Eldon referred to a forgery in the 
register of St. Pancras. No transcript had 
been returned to the bishop’s registry, and 
the consequence was a succession of suits at 
law, to the grievous injury of the parties 
whose estates were attempted to be taken 
from them. 

In July, 1829, two strangers applied to see 
the registers of St. Peter's, Cornhill, where 
they inserted the marriage of Osmond Mor- 
daunt and Mary Bulger on 16 June, 1673. 


In this case there was no transcript of the | 


register to assist in the detection of the 
forgery. 

In the case of Oldham and Eborall, tried 
in the Court of Chancery in 1829, it was 
proved that the record of a certain marriage 
in 1712 was not to be found in the registry of 
Birmingham, but it was found in the tran- 
script sent to the bishop at Lichfield in 1713. 
The original register and the transcript were 
compared, when it was discovered that three 
entries in the former had been obliterated by 
some liquid. 

The case of Ansdell v. Gompertz was to 

rove the legitimacy of two brothers named 
Isaac, involving the title to nearly 100,000/. 
in the Court of Chancery. It was tried before 
Mr. Baron Gurney, at Exeter, in March, 1837, 
when the jury found for the defendants. When 
the case came before the Chancellor again 
he characterized it as opening a scene of 
the most wicked conspiracy, perjury, forgery, 
and fraud which it had ever been his mis- 
fortune to witness in that court. 

In the Fendall case, in 1839, a committee 
was appointed to inquire into the “ extra- 
ordinary mutilation of inscriptions on tomb- 
stones and interpolations in the parish 
register of Marylebone.” The report states 
that the attention of the committee was 
particularly drawn to various alterations 
and erasures not only in the registers of 


marriages, baptisms, and burials, but also in 
the “ minister's fee-book.” 

In 1839 an attempt was made to establish 
a claim to the dignity of a baronet. Upon 
examination of the registers of St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, it was found that the entry 
of the marriage of certain persons had been 
altered, as also the baptisms of two of their 
children, which were proved by the bishop's 
transcripts at York, where the entries were 
found in their original and authentic form. 

On 21 Jan., 1840, Henry Fowler and 
Susannah Jordan were charged at Bow 
Street with forging and altering the parish 
registers of East falling, in Kent; and it 
was stated that property to the amount of 
6,000/. a year was involved in the inquiry. 
It appears that the first word in an entry of 
baptism of James Fowler in 1688, and the 
whole of a marriage entry in 1726, “ May the 
2ist, married George Fowler to Hannah 
Bassett,” were forged. On 12 Feb. the male 
prisoner was committed to take his trial at 
the next Centra! Criminal Court for the 
forgery. 

In the registers of the parish church of St. 
Wilfrid, Mobberley, Cheshire, a christening is 
said to have taken place on 29 Feb., 1582, and 
another on the same date in 1671, while two 
| burials took place on 29 Feb., 1639 and 1659, 
respectively, neither of the four years being 
leap-year. Another christening is said to 
have taken place on 30 Feb., 1585. 

From these examples it must be evident 
that too much reliance should not be placed 
on the entries in church_registers. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

A similar omission of an entry from a 
register was likely to be of serious con- 
sequence in my own family. A lady was 
buried, last century, at St. John’s, on the 
Cornish bank of the Tamar. As the burial 
was not registered the rector could not certify. 
At length a witness said that he himself had 
paid the extra fee for burial in linen. The 
rector at once remembered, because it was the 
first or only such fee he had ever received in 
the parish. Dining out and being late, he 
deferred the entry and had forgotten it. His 
diary confirmed the date, and he wrote a 
certificate. 

When searching the registersof St. Budeaux, 
on the Devonshire bank of the Tamar, where 
Sir Francis Drake married his first wife, 
Mary Newman, [ found the burial of John 
Joll (als. Jolliffe) registered 1 Jan., 1783, aged 
eighty-eight. His baptism at Trewen, 21 April, 
1685, proved that he was aged ninety-eight. 
Probably the similarity in sound of “itey ite” 
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(Devonshire for eighty-eight) and of “ ninety 
ite” caused the mistake. 

_A more remarkable error appears on a brass 
(in the church of Lanteglos t Fowey, Corn- 
wall) which records the marriage of Wm. 
Mohun with Frances Courtenay instead of her 
sister Isabell (see Ing. p.m., 4 & 5 Ph. & M., 
part 2, No.4). These were two of four 
sisters, great-aunts and coheiresses of Edward 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, the suitor of 
Queen Elizabeth when princess. 

In the important Inq. p.m., 30 Ed. L., No. 20 


(see Roberts, ‘Cal. Geneal.,’ ii. 620), we find 
Oliver de Champernown set down as heir of | 
Emma de Soligny. His daughter and heiress, 
who was always styled “the Lady Joan Cham- | 
pernown,” granted lands for the celebration of 
masses, in her chapel at Umberleigh, for the | 
souls of William de Campo Arnulphi(Champer- 
nown), her father, and Eva, her mother, and | 


Ralph de Willington, late her husband (Ris- | . 


don, p. 316; Peter Le Neve, MSS. penes me ; | 
Pole, * Devon,’ 382, 422). 
Probably the jury were thinking of the great 
man Oliver de Dinham, who shared with the | 
Champernowns the lands of their cousin 
Isolda de Cardinan, the Cornish heiress | 
(‘Hundred Ro.,’ i. 57). H. H. Drake. 


MARRIAGES OF PERSONS ALREADY MARRIED 


To Eacn Orner (9 iv. 9, 72, 135).—As | 


requested by G. E. C. at the first reference 
I send an addition to the list already pub- 


lished in your journal :- 


* th <5 1805. In the evening was remarried 
by special licence the most noble John Henry, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, to Lady Gifford, only 
deughter of the late Rev. Hinton Maddock of 
Chester.”—Billinge’s Liverpool Advertiser, 27 May, 
805. 


Joun HuGHes. 


The following is apparently an instance of 
a remarriage, and is taken from the Thoresby 
Society’s publications :— 

Adel Registers. — 1673, Oct. 14. “Christopher 
Kirke & Patience Claughton, both of the parrish 
of Adle.” 

Leeds Registers.—1673/4, March 17. ‘‘ Mt Xpo’ 
Kirke and Patience Claughton of Cookeridge in 
Addle p'ish. L.” 

G. D. Lume. 


Leeds. 


NATIONAL NICKNAMES (9 iy. 28, 90).— 
The following names, in addition to those that 
have already appeared, are given subject to 
correction :— 

Blackamoor, a negro, in contradistinction 
to a “tawny” or “tanny” Moor. The two 
divisions of Africa, north and south of Sene- 

al, were known of old_ respectively as 
Mauritia, or the country of the Moors, and 


Nigritia, the country of the blacks 5 but all 
Mohammedans, whether black or “tanny,” 
were formerly designated “ Moors” —e.g., 
Othello. 

Blue Caps or Blue Bonnets, the Scotch :— 

“He is there, too.....and a thousand blue caps 
more.”—Shakespeare, ‘1 Henry IV.,’ LI. iv. 

England shall many a day 
T i of the bloody fray 
When the blue bonnets came over the border. 
Scott. 

Blue Nose [quoted ante, p. 90, in an editorial 
note], a native of Nova Scotia or of New- 
foundland, the climate of the latter being 
very cold, and the island covered with snow 
for five months in the year. 

Bogtrotter, an Irishman. 

Bonnet Rouge, a French Red Republican, 
in allusion to the red cap of liberty. 

Cabbage-eater, Kapustaik, a Russian. 

Canuck, a Canadian. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 5. 
ii. 38. 

Cherno-Papotnitza, a Siberian (?). 
. Chukhna, a Russian nickname for the 

inn. 

Cockney, a citizen, especially of London. 
A corruption of the Greek word oixoyevis 


_(oikogenes), “one born in the family,” as 
‘opposed to purchased slaves ; one born and 


brought up “at home,” and consequently 
ignorant of everything but city life. 

Croatie, a nickname among Italians for an 
Austrian, Crodto. 

Cuffey, a negro. A generic name for the 
race. Cuffen and Cudden are different forms 
of the same word, also written Cuddy (a dolt, 
ass), applied to slaves, who are used like 
asses (Dr. Brewer) :— 

“Sambo and Cuffey expand under every sky.”— 
H. Beecher Stowe. 

Frog-eater, 2 Frenchman, in allusion to his 
partiality for the succulent “siren of the 
ditch ” as an article of food. 

Goddam, the English soldier was thus nick- 
named by Frenchmen while he was engaged 
in the continental wars on account of his 
frequent use of this “ swear-word.” 

Greaser,a Mexican, thus nicknamed by the 
Western United States people on account of 
his greasy appearance. 

Hans Worst (Jack Sausage), a German. A 
German buffoon, hence a nickname for a 
German generally, in allusion to his favourite 
viand. Compare “Cabbage - eater,” “Jack 
Pudding,” “ Pickleherring,” “ Macaroni,” 
“Jean Potage.” 

Ivan Ivanovitch (pronounced Ee'van 
Eevan'ovitch), a Russian. A fictitious per- 
sonage supposed to be the embodiment of 
the peculiarities of the Russian people, as 
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John Bull is of the English. He is repre- 
sented as a lazy, good-natured fellow. Ivan 
is the Russian form of John, called Juan in 
Spain, and Giovanni in Italian. Also a 
Bear.” See “Cabbage - eater,” 
“Cherno - Papotnitza,” “Chukhna,” “ Kat - 
zaps,” “ Moskal.” 

Jack Pudding, an English clown, in allusion 
to the national partiality of the English 
peasantry for puddings, especially black 
pudding, and, before the introduction of the 
potato, pease pudding. Among Ray’s pro- 
verbs there is one, “Good blood makes poor 
pudding without groats or suet.” 

Jacques, a poor French artisan. Jaque is 
a sort of cotton waistcoat without sleeves. 

Jean de la Suie (Fr.), a Savoyard. 

Jean Potage, a Frenchman, in allusion to 
his predilection for soup. 

Jean Baptiste, a French Canadian. See 
“ Canuck.’ 

Johnny Raw, an English bumpkin, rustic, 
clod, chaw-bacon, or in the London vernacular, 
a “swede-norer” (/.¢., a “ swede-gnawer ”), a 
“turnip-muncher.” 

Kapustaik, “ Cabbage-eater,” a Russian. 

Katzaps, natives of Western Russia. 

Macaroni, an Italian, in allusion to the 
national partiality as a food for the tubes of 
dough made from hard wheat flour, and called 
macaroni. 

Moskal, a native of Southern Russia. 

Mynheer Closh or Claus, a Dutchman, 
Closh or Claus being a contraction of 
Nicholas, as in Santa Claus, the patron saint 
of children. 

Nie Frog, a Dutchman. A Dutch night- 
ingale, like a Lincolnshire nightingale, is a 
frog. Nic=Nicholas, a common name in 
Holland. See “ Mynheer Closh.” 

Paddy or Patlander, an Irishman. See 
“Surly-boy ” and “ Bogtrotter.” 

Pantalone, in Italy a generic name for the 
people as taxpayers. 

Pickleherring, a Dutchman, but merely in 
allusion to his favourite dish “soused her- 
ring.” 

Piou-piou, a familiar term, like our Tommy 
Atkins, for a French soldier; a “ worm- 
crusher.” 

Pot-de-Biére, a Frenchman’s nickname for 
an Englishman, in allusion to the national 
predilection for beer as a beverage. 

Polack, an inhabitant of Poland. 

Quashee, a generic nickname for a negro, 
so called from the negro Quassi of Surinam, 
who made known to Rolander the virtues of 
the quassia plant. See “Cuffey,” “Sambo,” &c. 
Redshanks, a Highlander. 

Redheads, red-turbanned Mohammedans 


who do not consider the Sunna or oral law of 
any authority, but look upon it as apocryphal ; 
Schiites. 

People of the Rock, the inhabitants of 
Hejaz or Arabia Petrea. 

Robert Macaire, a Frenchman. A name 
common in French plays. 

Roinek (pron. wryneck ?), in the Dutch 8. 
African taa/, an Englishman, a Britisher ; a 
“ red-neck.” 

Sambo, a negro, a term properly applied to 
one born of a negro and a mulatto, called a 
“zambo.” 

Sawny or Sandy, a Scotchman, a corrup- 
tion of Alexander, a common Scotch Christian 
name, with an allusion to the frequent oc- 
currence of “ sandy” hair among the Lowland 
Scotch. 

Surly-boy, an Irishman. Sorley buie is the 
Irish for yellow hair. 

Taffy, a Welshman, a corruption of the 
common Welsh Christian name David, Davy, 
Taftid, Taffy. 

Tony Lumpkin, an eighteenth-century nick- 
name fora heavy, awkward countryman, from 
a character in Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.’ In Suffolk such a one is called a 
“Lummucken.” “ Lumbersome” is a word of 
like meaning. These remind us of Gay’s 
“ Lubberkin.” “Lummaken” is also applied 
to a fall, as “’A cum lummaken down stairs 
from top to bottom” (Ed. Moor, ‘Suffolk 
Words and Phrases,’ 1823). 

Unbleached American, a negro of the U.S. 
J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaet. 


Dr. Brewer's list is rather disappointing. 
Nine out of ten who use nicknames could not 
identify some of those quoted. The tendency 
to-day is for a brisker, if more vulgar form ; 
and I venture to think the Editor points the 
right path by quoting “Blue Nose” (a pure 
Americanism by the way) for a Nova Scotian. 
There must exist a pretty complete oral cata- 
logue on these lines. National nicknames 
are commonest among sailors, and an atten- 
tive listener about the Sailors’ Home quarter 
of Liverpool would reap a ready harvest of 
them. It is certain that “Colin Tampon,” 
“MynheerClosh,” “Infidel,” “Cousin Michael,” 
and even “Johnny Crapaud,” would be con- 
spicuous in absence. “John Bull,” “Sandy,” 
“ Paddy,” are well enough ; and it should not 
be forgotten that “Taffy” was a Welshman as 
well as a transgressor. “ Mosoo” is common 
enough for a Frenchman, “Don” for a 
Spaniard, “Carlo” for an Italian. I have 
heard “ Mynheer,” and even “ Mynheer van 
Dunck” (the latter from a once famous glee 
in H. R. Bishop’s ‘Law of Java’), used for 
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a Dutchman whose importance seemed to 
warrant a longer appellative than “Jan,” a 
comprehensive term forScandinavians, Danes, 
and Dutchmen. “Pasha” has been used for 
a Musselman; but I fancy that usually a 
Turk’s a Turk for all that— never an “ In- 
fidel.” A Chinaman is a “Chow,” a negro a 
“Sambo.” “Brother Jonathan” is common 
enough for an American, but “Uncle Sam” 
is almost as common ; while an Australian is 
a “Cornstalk.” Nicknames like these exist 
in scores—out of books ; but to collect them 
would require time and trouble out of all 
proportion to their value. 
GeEorRGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


THE MEANING or “ Lurip” (9 S. iv. 28, 93). 
—The line occurs in ‘ Ovid’:— 
Lurida terribiles miscent aconita noverce. 
* Met.,’ i. 147. 
JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


ToncueEs (9 §. iv. 28, 96).—There is the 
substitution of / for 4in E.G. L.’s reply. Tong 
is near Albrighton, not Allrighton. 

ArTaurR MAYALL. 


An ArcH&OLOGICAL Rarity (9 §. iv. 69, 
134).—Much light may be thrown upon this 
inquiry by careful examination of the ‘Notitia 
Utraque Dignitatum,’ &c., of Guido Pan- 
ciroli (the writer's edition is “ Venetiis, 
mpcir.”). In the Bodleian is the unique MS. 
copy of this valuable book with completely 
coloured plates (Canon. Misc. 378), showing 
that colour was as important a factor in 
Roman insignia as it is to-day in modern 
heraldry. This, moreover, is abundantly 
proved in the text. 

I have looked through all the plates, hoping 
to find one exactly answering the description 
by A. M., but without success. I find many 
suns represented by two or more concentric 
circles surrounded by a star of 5, 7, 8, 9, and 
many points, but there is only one 6-pointed 
star in the book. This will be found on p. 33 
as the badge of the “ Balistarii Theodosiaci.” 
It is, however, placed above, and not behind 
the sun. On p. 30 the badge of the “ Felices 
Theodociani” has a rayed face for the sun 
above the moon, which latter is represented 
in the well-known appearance called “the 
old moon in the arms of the new.” This 
phase is also very commonly to be seen in 
the Egyptian decorations placed upon the 
head of Isis. 

The vast majority of the Roman insignia 
had the sun as the important object upon 
them ; sometimes it was in combination with 


a star or group of stars (p. 33), sometimes 
with the moon and stars, as on p. 36 
(“ Thanni” and “ Panoniciani iuniores”), and 
very often with birds, animals, or serpents. 
Perhaps it may be interesting to point out 
that many devices represent the sun in the 
centre of a shield, no fewer than four on one 
page (33), and the speculation at once suggests 
itself, Were not some of these devices brought 
from the East? The legions represented were 
those of the Eastern empire, so that the 
remarkable connexion of the sun with the 
shield in Psalm Ixxxiv. 11 must have a mean- 
ing and cannot be a mere figure of speech. 
On the whole, I venture to submit that 
the “archeological rarity” is most probably 
Roman, that it was a phalera coloured white 
(argent), and may have been a badge of 
distinction for a soldier, precisely lke a 
modern medal. Of the ultimate design or 
object of these devices we have no certain 
knowledge ; but they are all manifestly sym- 
bolic, call were worn on the person or painted 
on the shield of each legionary, not merely 
to distinguish his particular corps, but, as we 
believe, to catch the first glance, and so avert 
the much-dreaded evil eye of the individual 
enemy. They are to be seen upon the shields 
of warriors on the earliest known Greek vases. 
With regard to horse gear, brass ornaments 
representing the sun and (crescent) moon can 
be bought to-day in almost any saddler’s shop 
which are identical in design and combina- 
tion with several Roman insignia depicted in 
the book above mentioned, ¢.g., pp. 21, 36, 134. 
The last (134), moreover, belonged to the 
army of the West. F. T. Etwortuy. 


BricK DATED 1383 (9 §. iv. 46, 93, 156).— 
Miss Leca-Weekes makes a slight error in 
saying that the Arabic numerals were em- 
ployed by the Moors in Spain in the tenth 
century. They are found in an “arithmetic” 
drawn up by Mohammed ben Musa for the 
Khalif Al Mamun (813-33), which was trans- 
lated in the twelfth century, and from this 
translation they became known in Europe. 
How much earlier they were used by the Arabs 
we do not know. We find them in use at 
Pisa in 1202, and at Florence in 1299. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


POLKINGHORN (9 §. iv. 108).—A. D. W. asks 
for a definition of the name Polkinghorne 
(a Cornish name, and pronounced in the De- 
lectable Duchy as if it were spelt Pukn’arne). 
Here are several. Hals says it comes from 
“nol, pool; gan, with; and Avern, iron.” Dr. 
Pryce says “chalybeate or medicinal pool,” 
and Dr. Bannister gives doubtfully parc-an- 


gwarn =“ the alder close.” Another derivation 
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is pol can har an=“ the pool of the slaughtered 
hundred,” rather far-fetched and somewhat 
Kiplingesque. None of these names, so far 
as L know, fit the locality of that name 
in the parish of Gwinear. To me it seems 
highly probable that the word means “the 
pool round the corner,” literally pol cyn horn, 
“the pool at the back of the corner,” the 
last syllable showing the change of an 
initial ¢ to A that often takes place in con- 
struction in Cornu-Celtic. The place bears 
out this definition if one realizes its position 
(up a side valley and at the back of the 
country) from the Gwithian district, which 
was a centre of “life” in Celtic days. 
Joseph Hamsiey Rowe, M.B., C.M. 


This surname is taken from an estate in 
the parish of Gwinear, co. Cornwall. Polkin- 
horne or Polkinghorne is derived from pol 
—— a pool or marsh; kin or kong, 
rom cyning; horne, a valley between hills 
curved like a horn—a pool or marsh in the 
horn-like valley belonging to the king. 

RADCLIFFE. 


Your correspondent’s question is answered 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. xii. 330, 445 ; 4 S. i. 83. 
Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Smoak”=To “tTwic,” To “FIND out” 
8. iii. 406 ; iv. 78, 132).—My idea of smoke is 
that it refers to the same iden as is expressed 
in the proverb “No smoke without a fire.” 
It may often have been easy to detect the 
presence of a party of men camping out by 
observing a light smoke ascending amongst 
trees. Thus to smoke is to observe signs of 
smoke, or to detect human presence, «ec. 

The phrase “Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it” is totally unconnected. It is a 
jeering retort, suggesting impossibility of 
reply. Having given an unanswerable argu- 
ment, you require your adversary to put it 
in his pipe and smoke it—if he can ; in other 
words, to digest it—if he can. 

My dictionary suggests that twig is Irish, 
from the Irish tug, to comprehend. I have 
never met with any confutation, or with any 
confirmation, of this statement. 

Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


The word “twig” is, I should think, the 
exact equivalent of this obsolete bit of slang. 
Its meaning seems, from the manner of its 
employment, to have been “take note of,” 
“take scornful note of.” The first appearance 


tury. You will find not only “Best Virginia 
under the Balloon ” (in place of the usual “ Best 
/under the Sun”), with a couple of aéronauts 
| rowing themselves through the air in their 
wicker car, but alsoaheavy smoker, whose pipe, 
| applied instead of the furnace of Montgolfier, 
| is found sufficient to retain the balloon in mi 
‘air. Hence you naturally slide to the double 
use of the word, and find illustrations labelled 
“Smoak the Balloon,” and, a few years later, 
“Smoke the Balloon,” without any such sug- 
— as in the previous print, the pipe 
ing used in the latter cases for enjoyment 


and not as acaloriféere. J. Exrot HopeKry. 


Are not your correspondents on a false 
scent? I suggest that to smoke is reall 
to smoke out, as in the case of wasps, &c. 
have known smoke used for the purpose 
of discovering fugitives suspected to be in 
hiding in places one could not — ce 


THE ANTIQUITIES AND TOPOGRAPHY OF East 
Lonpon iv. 145).—As a resident in East 
London and a humble student of its anti- 

uitiesand topography, [heartily welcome Mr. 

ALE’s note drawing attention to the subject, 
although I cannot agree with him either that 
there is a dearth of information or that the 
historical associations of the East-End are of 
less interest than those of other parts of Lon- 
don. When weremember that the present road 
from Aldgate pump through Whitechapel, 
Mile sell Howell Stratford is the old Roman 
road from London to Colchester, that King 
Alfred by his engineering diverted the waters 
of the river Lea and left the Danish fleet high 
and dry on Hackney Marshes, and that 
between Bow and Stratford the first stone 
bridge was erected in this country, we may 

uite sure that we shall find the study 
of the history and the antiquities of East 
London well worth pursuing. Although I am 
— prepared to admit that of late years 
these subjects have not had the attention 


paid to them that they deserve, they have 
not been neglected. To prove that there is no 
lack of material, I would just mention the 
magnificent gift of the Tyssen Library a few 


vears ago to the Hackney Vestry. This 
library, to which many additions have recently 
| been made, is as complete as any local or muni- 
cipal library of reference could possibly be in 
| the records of its own district ; the student 
| could not possibly find anywhere so rich a 
collection of books, manuscripts, registers of 


| 


of the air balloon afforded much scope for | arms, &c., volumes of newspaper cuttings, 
comment and caricature, and many illus-| prints, and water-colour and other drawings 
trations of balloons occur in connexion with | as is here gathered, illustrating and record- 
the tobacco papers of the end of the last cen- | ing the history of Hackney in particular and 
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East London in general. At the Bethnal 
Green Free Library there is now, thanks 
to the kindness of Mr. Chas. Welch, F.S.A., 
the courteous librarian of the Corporation 
Library at the Guildhall, and his brother, Dr. 
Welch, the valuable collection of books and 
poe formed by their father, the late 
r. Welch, all dealing with the history and 
antiquities of the parish of Bethnal Green 
and its neighbouring East-End parishes. At 
the City Library in the Guildhall there are 
many books dealing with East-End parishes, 
while at the French Hospice in Victoria 
Park Road there is a very valuable library 
of great interest to the student of East 
London history, for it is specially rich 
in its records of the French Huguenots 
whose settlement in East London created 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green, once flourish- 
ing silk industries. As showing that East 
London has still not only its history and anti- 
uities, but students able and willing to record 
the same, I might mention en passant the 
ublication within the last few years of Dr. 
‘larke’s ‘Glimpses of Ancient Hackney ’ (pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of “F. R. C. 8.”) 
and Mr. H.G. C. Allgood’s ‘Stray Leaves from 
the Past of our Village : a History of Bethnal 
Green,’ 1894. G. Yarrow Ba.pock. 
18, Groombridge Road, South Hackney, N.E. 


I take the following from Dunstan’s ‘ His- 
tory of Bromley St. Leonard’ 


“In the year 1738 Gilbert de Flines, of the parish 
of St. Bartholomew, London, a Dutch merchant, by 
will, gave a large freehold house and premises 
situate m the High Street of this parish [i. ¢., 
Bromley St. Leonard] (known to the present in- 


habitants as occupied by the late Mrs. Tennant and | 


at present occupied by Mr. Tudor) to the Minister 
and Churchwardens for the time being, in trust for 
the use and benefit of the poor of this parish for 
ever.” —Dunstan, p. 198. 

The parish failed to obtain possession of 
this estate, which was let to Mr. Tudor at 50/. 
a year, he having recently (Dunstan’s book is 
dated 1862) purchased the estate. 

The house in which Mr. Tudor, copper and 
brass worker, lived was situate in High 
Street, Bromley-by-Bow, on or about the spot 
occupied by Lancaster’s iron foundry, and 
was pulled down about twenty years ago, but 
1 am not sure of the actual date. This house 
is not to be confounded with Tudor House, 
otherwise Rutty’s house, in St. Leonard’s 


Road, Bow. Joun Hess. 


Peat (9 §. iii. 483 ; iv. 37, 75, 113).—In 
reply to Pror. SKEAT’s query as to the use of 
the word pete before 1500, I beg to refer 
him to the ‘ Acta Dominorum Concilii,’ where 
there is mention of an action concerning 


“fourti fuder of pettis.” The date of the action 
is 14 March, 1490. I presume that Pror. 
SKEAT uses the word English in his query in 
contradistinction to Latin. 
J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington, N.B. 


“Tue Inrant’s Liprary” (9 §. iv. 129).-- 
Some additional particulars may be obtained 
from ‘N. & Q.,.’ 5 8S. viii. 207, to which in- 
quiry no reply has been given. No informa- 
tion can be obtained of either the work or 
sublisher from Timperley’s ‘Dictionary of 

rinters and Printing, or from ‘The Cata- 
logue of Books,’ published in London between 
1810 and 1831. Everarn Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


WetsH Surnames (9° §. iv. 107).—Powell 
isa Welsh name, now becoming very common. 
There are some two dozen clergymen in the 
‘Clergy List, and some two dozen solicitors 
in the ‘Law List’; in fact, some of the name 
are to be found of various grades in life in 
every considerable town of England. The 
derivation is understood to be from Ap 
Howell. H. Y. Powe. 


Bayswater. 


“ INDE - BAUDIAS ” (9" §. iv. 147).—Does not 
this mean “ Bania’s indigo”? indigo sold by 
the native merchants, Banyas or Bunnias, 
after whom the banyan tree is named. 

F. J. Canny. 

Norwood. 


BastTarpy iv. 108, 158).—The news- 
paper cutting quoted by Mr. Wootrorp 
evidently refers to the use of the “cair” or 
spousal cloth : 

“Ce drap, qu’on estend sur ceux qui se marient, 
que les Latins appellent pallium, dot vient qu’on 
dit mettre les enfants sous le poile, de la cérémonie 
qui se fait pour légitimer les enfants naturels par 
un subséquent mariage en les mettant sous ce 
poile.”—Furetiére. 

William of Jumiéges, in his ‘ History of the 
Dukes of Normandy,’ describes how 
“Comes Ricardus Gunnorem Comitissam, more 
christiano sibi copulavit, filiique, qui jam ante 
nati erant, interim dum sponsalia agerentur cum 
patre et matre pallio cooperti sunt.” 

J. G. M.B. 

Haddington, N.B. 


The law of Scotland, following that of 
Rome, into which it was introduced by the 
Emperor Constantine, recognizes legitima- 
tion per subsequens matrimonium, while the 
law of England does not. In carrying out 
such marriages to legitimate the offspring 
of the parties previously begotten, it was, 
and is believed to be still, the custom in Scot- 
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land, although of no legal significance, for the 

lady at the marriage ceremony to have a large 

gown or cloak under which the children were 

covered. This was vulgarly considered as 

giving a retrospective sanction to the mar- 

riage tie. RED. 
Auchterarder. 


BuMmBLE-Puppy (9 §. iv. 120).—With all 
deference to our worthy Editor, 1 cannot 
agree with the note at this reference. “ All 
that is known about this game” is assuredly 
not to be found in Dr. Murray’s dictionary, 
great and comprehensive as that dictionary 
certainly is. If THORNFIELD will refer to the 
Graphic of 20 February, 1892, he will find an 
account of the game, with a view of the 
“alley,” by my unworthy pen. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Tue HEL or THE Poets (9 S. iv. 126).— 
Is not Mr. YarpDLEy rather hasty in accus- 
ing Homer of inconsistency in his treatment 
of hell, whatever we may think of his imi- 
tator Virgil? It is not always noticed (or 
admitted ?) that in Homer the dead have no 
consciousness. This is clear from ‘Od.,’ x. 
494, where Teiresias is mentioned as the only 
one to whom Persephone had granted sense 
(véov), and .whose midriff, the seat of con- 
sciousness, remained. So in ‘IL.,’ xxiii. 104, 
the shades are said to be without conscious- 
ness :— 

adrap ppéves ovK Eve 

Hence it is that Teiresias recognizes Odysseus 
at once; but the other shades have to be 
revivified by a ong the blood. Elpenor 
at once recognizes Odysseus, but that is 
because in the Homeric sense he is not fully 
dead. His body still lies unburied and un- 
burnt. Tityos and the others in torment are 
no real exceptions. They are not ordinary 
mortals, but giants or dunieeds Perhaps 
Homer was something more than a syndicate, 
but in any case we must consider the possi- 
bility of interpolation before questioning the 
consistency of the account. It is worth 
noticing that Merry and others consider the 
episode of Elpenor in book xi. to be inter- 

lated, while the curious incident of 

erakles (xi. 601, ff.) was doubted even in 
ancient times. Erasmus THoMAs. 


I have an anpertent recollection of Dante’s 
1 


‘Inferno,’ and I have read only a translation 
of it. A ghost, however, cannot be sub- 
stantial. It is mere spirit. A vampire is an 
animated corpse ; but nobody has supposed 
that Dante’s dead are vampires. it the 
prisoners in the ‘Inferno’ are substantial 
they are not ghosts. Homer's dead in- 


habitants of the infernal regions are ghosts— 
for he calls them so, and makes them so, 
though he spoils this conception of them by 
giving some of them substantiality. The 


| ghost of Hamlet, which comes from purgatory, 


not from hell, “is as the air invulnerable.” 
Yet it says :— 
My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 

Must render up myself. 
Here is confusion of spirit and matter. A 
ea is so immaterial that it cannot suffer 

sdily pain. It ought to be unable to speak. 

The witch of Endor raised the body of 
Samuel, which, when revived, would have 
the power of ne. The spirit without 
the Bod should be dumb, though nobody 
will wish that the poets had made their 
ghosts so. And when one impossibility is 
allowed, we need not consider other impos- 
sibilities closely. E. YARDLEY. 


“Lonpon” “Lonnon” (9 §. iii. 304, 
416 ; iv. 31).—Rome in the last century was 
made to rime indifferently with room, crown, 
doom, and other words as the exigencies of 
the case required, and the name of the city 
was by some persons pronounced Room. 

A modern minor poet has deprecated this 
ronunciation in the lines on the Carnival at 
tome written in 1849 :— 

I had myself the honour of receiving 

A nosegay from the hands of Queen Christine, 
Who (like her Polish namesake), finding home 
Too hot to hold her, comes abroad to Rome 
Or roam, for either word will suit my Muse, 

he rhyme’s as good, the reason much the same ; 
I leave the gentle reader free to choose 
Whiche’er he please—so I am not to blame ; 
I only hope that he will not abuse 

My licence, which would be a crying shame, 
And call it Room—a hypercriticism 
Which shocks my Muse and spoils a witticism. 

In the ‘Muse’s Farewel to Popery’ (1688) 
‘The Old Man’s Wish,’ a So a piece, is 
imitated under the title of ‘The Pope's Wish,’ 
in which crown, doom, and Rome are made to 
rime with each other. Joun Hess. 


Gray, discussing with Walpole that line 
in ‘The Bard,’ 

Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
says, “If you will be vulgar and pronounce it 
Lunnun instead of London, I can’t help it” 
(1757).— Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 349. 

Buren (9 §. iii, 427 ; iv. 33, 97, 150).—The 
birthplace of Admiral Bligh is one of the 
vexed questions in Cornish history. Any 
person interes in his career, or in the 
particulars of his family, should consult Sir 
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John Maclean’s ‘History of Trigg Minor,’ 
iii. 407-409, and the ‘Bibliotheca Cornu- 
biensis ’ of Mr. G. C. Boase and myself. 
W. P. Courtney. 
Reform Club. 


Tue Devit’s Door (9 §. iv. 127, 178).—For 
an interesting note on the doctrine of regions, 
see Hawker’s ‘ Footprints of Former Men in 
Far Cornwall,’ art. ‘ Morwenstow.’ My object 
in writing is to give your readers a copy of 
an epitaph now against the east wall, but 
formerly against the north wall, towards the 
west end, of the churchyard of St. Uni Crowan, 
in Cornwall :— 

Why here? Why not? ’Tis Holy Ground ; 
And here none will my dust confound. 
My Saviour lay where no one did, 
Why not a member as his Head ? 

No quire to sing, no bell to ring! __ 
Why, Sirs! thus buried was my King! 
My King in Joseph's garden lay: 

Why may not I in the church-hay? 
And that I might be nearer yet, 

I would as He was near Sun-set. 

I Grudge the Fashion of this day, 

To fat the Church and starve the lay. 
Though Nothing now of me be seen, 

I Hope my Name and bed is Green. 

The last line contains a play on words 
which will not be clear to all your readers, 
containing, as it does, a reference to the 
Cornish meaning of the name of the deceased, 
Richard Tregeare, the green place. Tregeare 
died 24 Dec., 1668, and the monument is 
stated on its face to have been erected by his 
son. The same epitaph is repeated in Grade 
Churchyard near by. YGREC. 


“TureE Pounp TwELve” (9 §. iii. 249).— 
I, too, possess a thick brass token of exactly 
the same dimensions as the one described by 
Mr. Tuos. Rarcuirre. Mine, however, has 
only “Three Pound Twelve” inscribed (within 
a floriated shield surmounted by a crown) 
once. On the obverse runs the following in- 
scription round a head: “Johannes V.D.G. 
Port et Alg Rex 1747.” Immediately above 
the date is the mark of the mint, “ Kirk.” 
Like Mr. Rarcuirre I should like to know its 
history. Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Hanover Gardens, Bradford. 


Ano io-Saxon (9 S. iv. 45, 94, 137). 
—I thought it was generally accepted that 
the Devonshire pronunciation of wood as ’ood, 
wool as ‘ool, woman as ’ooman, &c., was due to 
the notoriously strong Cymric influence in 
the extreme south-west of England. The 
Welsh w is sounded 00, and English-speaking 
Welshmen pronounce the three words indi- 
cated exactly as Devonians do. 

Hy. Harrison. 


AutHors oF Quotations 
8. iv. 130).— 
Not as ours the books of old. 


This quotation is incorrectly punctuated. Dashes 
should occur in place of the commas, and there 
should be a comma after “type.” It is, of course, 
from Austin Dobson’s ‘To a Missal of the Thirteenth 
Century.’ How remarkable it is that there should 
be any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who does not know his 
Dobson on such a salient point as this! 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 

From lower to higher, from simple to complete, 

This is the pathway of the Eternal Feet, &c. 
This is from ‘The New Creed : Songs Unsung,’ by 
Sir Lewis Morris. J. Foster PALMER. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
English Etymology. By F. Kluge and F. Lutz. 

(Blackie & Son.) 

Tue linguistic reputation of the authors stands so 
deservedly high that their collaboration upon a 
manual of English etymology leads us to expect 
a work of sterling value. Indeed, Prof. Kluge’s 
well-known German ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ is 
already a very adequate guide to this subject for 
those who know how to use it aright. The present 
glossary, though far more concise and limited in 
scope, embraces some of the recent results of ety- 
mological research, and some speculations also, we 
cannot but think, which are too hazardous to find 
place in a book intended for educational purposes. 

While there is very much that may be heartily 
commended in the work, so far as it goes, it is right 
to say that it has no pretensions to completeness. 
It claims to be no more than a glossary of selected 
words the history of which bears on the develop- 
ment of the language at large. It is the principle, 
or want of principle, which governs the selection 
with which we have to find fault. While we are 
encumbered with unnecessary — on the porteetiy 
obvious provenance of such words as ha/o, nude, 
number, view, and vigil, we look in vain for many 
difficult and controverted words. Among our test 
words we took big, bug, and skates, and each time 
drew a blank. The meagre information that wicked 
is an extension of Mid.-Eng. wicke does not take us 
far; that wasp (waps) ever signified ‘‘ the weaver,” 
when he is so patently “ the wapper ” (7.¢., striker= 
stinger), is most unlikely; and that bad is to be 
identified with Old Eng. dbe’ded, “ forced, com- 
pelled,” it would be hard to substantiate. 

We notice that Dr. Palmer’s derivation of the 
much debated word clever is favoured, to the 
exclusion of Dr. Murray’s clirer ; and Archbishop 
Trench’s old account of /ewd, as being lay, un- 
learned, Lat. /aicus, stands here to the disparage- 
ment of Prof. Skeat’s /e’wed, feeble. In many 
instances, indeed, the etymologies given appear to 
be distinctly reactionary. Bird is correlated with 
breed and brood ; and notch with the really alien 
nock. To suggest that Ember-days may have origi- 
nally meant “days of procession” is to miss the 
point of the compound ; there are obvious difficul- 
ties in equating gew-gaw with Fr. jou-jou ; and we 
should like some evidence that the straw of straw- 
herry is cognate with Lat. fragum, and that storm is 
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a possible congener of stir. That puseling word 
boy, which in the German Kluge was held to be 
related to Dutch boef, is here taken to be a diminu- 
tive of an Old Eng. 66, a childish form of bro’, or 
brother. But what evidence is there of this? Is it 
anything more than a mere shot? Handy is con- 
jecturally separated from hand, and brought into 
connexion with O.H.G. Aantag, sharp. Certainly 

i-bye is not short for ‘‘God be by you,” but for 
the historically known formula “‘God be wi’ you.” 
‘here are several other risky etymologies which 
give us pause; but enough has been said to show 
that the book, though generally trustworthy, must 
be used with caution by the beginner. Miusprints 
have been let pass under the words foul, porcupine, 
and vouch. 


Tur August number of the Antiqguary contains 
an instalment of ‘ England’s Oldest Handicrafts,’ 
by Miss Isobel Stuart Robson. The subject of the 
present paper is ‘Working in Precious Metals,’ 
and an interesting account is given of the plate and 

Idsmiths of a Tudor and Stuart period. Mr. 

averfield’s quarterly notes on Roman Britain are, 
as usual, extremely good, and we only wish they 
could be issued separately in yearly volumes. 
* Notes of the Month’ are full of interest. 


By far the most interesting and instructive paper 
in the August number of the Genealogical Magazine 
is one upon that much-debated subject ‘The De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister,’ as regards the recent altera- 


tion of the law in Man. There are some points in | 


the article that we feel sure will new even to 
those who have made a study of the subject. The 
rest of the contents of the magazine call for no 
comment. 


In the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society for Sep- 
tember we are told of the formation of a “Book. 
Plate Exchange Club,’ the membership of which is 
confined to twenty individuals, all of whom must 
belong to the Ex-Libris Society. A series of papers 
on ‘ Urn Book-Plates,’ which are not very numerous, 
and belong principally to the close of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of the present, is begun by 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright, the secretary. Mr. W. 
Bolton, F.R.S.L., writes on the ‘ Homes and Humes,’ 
and reproduces many of their plates. The Journal 
is kept up with much spirit. 


In the Fortnight/y Miss Alice Law supplies an 
account of a MS. commonplace book of the seven- 
teenth century on which she has been fortunate 
enough to light. Few of its contents are new. 
Our author is, however, apparently unacquainted 
with ancient calligraphy. In some well-known 
verses, known as ‘ Punctuation: a Lesson,’ she sub- 
stitutes “Joy” for ivy in the third of the lines, 
which begin :-- 

I saw a peacock, with a flaming Tail 
I saw a sim, that [a blazing comet) drop[t] down 


ai 
I saw a cloud, begirt with a Joy Round [with Ivy 


roun 
I saw a sturdy oak, creep upon ye ground. 
The last two lines of some fourteen are omitted. 
These, for the benefit of herself and others, we 
supply :— 
I saw the sun, at twelve o’clock at night 
I saw the man that saw this wondrous sight. 


Writing on ‘Literary Courtships,’ Mrs. Charles 
Towle deals with Scott, Coleridge and Southey, 
Thomas Day, Landor, Cowper, Sheridan, Miss 
Burney, Miss Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Thomas 
Carlyle, and Robert Browning. Swift and Pope, 
who have as much right as Cowper to be in the list, 
are omitted. Mr. Frederick 8S. Boas is still on the 
track of Thomas Kyd, and supplies some ingenious 
conjecture concerning his arrest. More than con- 
jecture it cannot be called. Mr. Charles Bastide 
has_a good paper on the strange personality of 
M. Bruneti¢re. We should like, however, to know 
how Mr. Bastide justifies a compound word such as 
“bye-play.” “‘Bye-law” is bad enough, and we 
are glad to see that the London County Council 
rejects it; but “ bye-play” is impossible. We might 
as well have “bye the side of.” ‘King Alfred’s 
Country’ the Rev. Mr. Greswell seems disposed to 
make “ follow roughly the shadowy outlines of the 
great Arthurian kingdom.” Other articles are 
there of great interest, with which we are for- 
bidden to deal.—‘ The Father of Letters,’ by Mr. 
Herbert Paul, which appears in the Nineteenth 
Century, is concerned with Cicero, whom, oblivious 
of Lucian, Mr. Paul regards as “‘ the most modern 
of the ancients.” Mr. Paul is an eager and a zealous 
advocate, and uses on behalf of his subject some 
strong language. We are thus told that a dark 
and an ineffaceable stain rests on the memory of 
Augustus, and that the real Mark Antony “ was a 
drunken, illiterate boor, whose answer to the 
eloquence of Cicero was the hired assassin.” On 
the other hand, Cicero had “one of the warmest 
hearts that ever beat in a human bosom,” though 
he was vain and egotistical. ‘‘ All his geese are 
swans.” There is a temptation to go on quoting 
which we must resist. Mr. George Macaulay 
Trevelyan vindicates the right of Carlyle to ran 
as an historian. Who, he asks, is responsible for 
the statue to Oliver Cromwell before Westminster 
Hall? Not the man who “gave it to a nation 
needing it so much”; not “‘even Mr. Gardiner.” 
No. “At the base, behind and out of sight, should 
be inscribed, ‘Erected by Thomas Carlyle, 1845- 
1899."” Mr. Martin Morris’s essay on ‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Poetry’ is transcendental. A very curious 
and striking paper is that of Miss Elizabeth L. 
Banks, an inhabitant of a Western State, on ‘ The 
American Negro and his Place.’ Place he has none 
in the North, according to this latest writer. It is 
edifying, moreover, to read what is said by the 
writer concerning the exercise of lynch law. Much 
curious information as to how to live cheaply in 
London is furnished in Mr. Sommerville’s ‘ Rowton 
Houses—from a Resident.’ Miss Cornelia Sorabji 
sends ‘An Indian Plague Story,’ giving vivid 
pictures of life in the East. Most of the other 
contents deal with matters outside our province, 
and most are excellent.—The Pa// Ma// has, as a 
frontispiece, an attractive photogravure of an ex- 
uisite ‘Lady Hamilton,’ by Romney. The Rey. 
x H. Malan gives an account, illustrated from 
photographs, of Alnwick, the superb feudal castle 
of the Percies, which in its massive effects reminds 
us of Windsor. Among the illustrations is a repro- 
duction of Canaletto’s *‘ View of the East Front of 
the Castle.’ The famous ‘Madonna del Garofano’ 
is also reproduced. Mr. G. 8. Layard gives an 
account of Hogarth’s ‘Suppressed Plates.’ These 
include the various plates of ‘Enthusiasm Vin- 
dicated,’ with ‘ Credulity, Superstition, and Fana- 
ticism,’ ‘ The Man of Taste,’ &c., but do not comprise 
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the designs usually kept apart in a pocket of the 
portfolio. Mr. William Archer, in his ‘ America 

‘o-day: the Republic and the Empire,’ gives the 
impressions produced by a recent visit to the United 
States. What he says concerning the state of the 
relations between England and America at this 
period of expansion of hearts is well worthy of 
attention. ‘The Robber and the Burglar’ is one of 
Miss Nesbit’s tales of child life. ‘Silhouettes in 
Parliament’ supplies amusing representations of 
Lord Charles Beresford, Sir Henry Stanley, Sir 
Charles Dilke, and others. Both letterpress and 
designs are of high quality.—To the Gentleman’s 
Mr. C. W. Heckethorn sends an account of ‘Old 
Lendon Taverns and Tea Gardens,’ which forms a 
valuable appendix to the existing account of ‘ Parks 
and Pleasure Grounds.’ The article has great 
interest to antiquaries. Mr. G. L. Apperson has an 
excellent paper on ‘Some Shakespearian Names,’ 
dealing at some length with the name Falstaff. 
Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson supplies the second part of 
his contribution on Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry,’ and 
Mr. Pelham Gordon writes on ‘Goblets and Drink- 
ing Cups.’—In the English Illustrated the coloured 
designs still constitute an attractive feature. Mr. 
Morrell’s ‘Silhouettes’ reproduces a wonderfully 
good silhouette of Gibbon, whose stodgy figure is 
recognizable yards away, with others of Scott, 
Burns, Pitt, Wellington, and Peel, as well as some 
celebrities of more modern days. Two illustrated 
papers of special interest are ‘Seaside Resorts Past 
and Present’ and the best pictures in the amateur 
photographic competition. Some of the results 
obtained in the latter are excellent.—In the Corn- 
hill Mrs. Margaret L. Woods continues her ‘ Pastels 
from Spain,’ giving striking pictures of Zamora, 
Benevento, and Astorga and Leon. Another inter- 
esting record of observation and adventure is 
‘Travels in China,’ by Mrs. Henry Clarence Paget. 
Mr. Karl Blind gives, under the title ‘In Years of 
Storm and Stress,’ the third portion of his romantic 
adventures during the revolutionary period in 
Germany. He appears, indeed, to have had the 
narrowest escapes — death. The ‘ Mutiny of the 
Hermione’ tells a terrible story of revolt r— | blood- 
shed, unfortunately only too true. ‘ People I have 
Known’ supplies amusing particulars concerning 
Macaulay, Rogers, Tennyson, Pusey, and English 
Royal Academicians and French royalty. The paper 
is very interesting. The fiction is excellent. —Miss 
8S. M. Crawley Boevey’s contribution to Longman’s, 
*Some Makers of Sweet Sounds,’ has an attractive 
antiquarian flavour. The same may be said of ‘ The 
Use of Simples,’ a subject on which it is well to 
collect—though the task is difficult, since men, and 
women too, are reticent—such knowledge as is still 
available, as it will soon be too late. ‘A Farmer’s 
Year,’ by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, maintains its 
value and interest. Mr. Andrew Lang, in ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship,’ keeps up vivaciously his dispute 
with Mr. Stephen Gwynn as to the heroines of 
Miss Austen, and gives us his own favourite 
heroines. They are not in every case ours, but 
that was to be expected.—* Literature in Captivity,’ 
which forms the subject of a contribution to 7’emple 
Bar, suggests many uncomfortable reflections. How 
many works that the world “ will not willingly let 
die” have been written in durance! The names 
of Cervantes, Raleigh, and Bunyan at once present 
themselves. here are, however, scores of others. 
Lamb said that Wither’s caged notes were sweeter 
than those of his free brethren. Some birds, indeed, 


sing sweetest in captivity. ‘Mrs. Samuel Pepys’ is 
another good subject well treated. Mrs. Pepys 
was in fact, as is said, very human, and, thanks to 
her husband's indiscretions—carefully veiled as these 
were—we know far more about her than we ought. 
‘The Physics of Air and Sunshine’ should be 
studied. ‘Poetry and Pipes’ is agreeably continued. 
Mr. Fraser Rae has a readable and erudite paper on 
* Sheridan’s Sisters.’—* Where the Water runs Both 
Ways,’ by Mr. Frederic Irland, which appears in 
Scribner's, is an account of moose shooting in unfre- 
quented parts of Canada. It is less repulsively 
bloodthirsty than are most articles of a similar 
description, and it gives some admirable views from 
photographs of spots of great natural beauty. Con- 
sidering the difficulties involved in taking them, 
we find the photographs very artistic. A large 
and an interesting instalment of ‘The Letters of 

bert Louis Stevenson’ is given. They are mostly 
written from his cottage at Saranac, of which a 
view is given, and are addressed, among others, to 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Henry James, Mr. William 
Archer, and Mr. Edmund Gosse. Among the sub- 
jects with which they are concerned is ‘ The Master 
of Ballantrae.’ Mr. W. C. Brownell writes on 
‘George Butler’s Paintings,’ and reproduces some 
of his pictures, including one of a ‘ Venetian Girl,’ 
which serves for a frontispiece. Another article 
which is at once seasonable and excellent is that 
of Col. J. D. Miley on ‘ Aguinaldo’s Capital.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


M. L. Bresiar (“‘ Grogram ”).—The ‘ H.E.D.’ has 
not yet reached the word. The material so called 
was, however, of silk and mohair or silk and wool, 
and frequently stiffened with gum. Donne, in his 
‘Satires,’ says, “‘ Your only wearing is your gro- 
geram.” —(‘*The Wicked Bible.”) This book, 
omitting the “‘not” from the seventh command- 
ment, was published by Barker & Lucas in 1632, 
and was entirely destroyed by order of the High 
Commissioner, the printer being heavily fined. A 
single copy which escaped destruction was bought 
for 50/. in Holland, and exhibited by Mr. Henry 
Stevens, the purchaser, to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 21 June, 1855. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 
Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.”— Zimes. 
“ A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” — Scotsman. 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newhbolt. (Shilling 
Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap, 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...... There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” — Scotsman. 

* Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling's, we do net know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of ‘ Drake’s Drum.’ ”— Westminster Gazette. 

**To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of ‘ Admirals 
All.’ Mr. Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling, without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘ The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr. Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Edition, with Additions. 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad t and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.”— Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It has a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
ebarm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —Sketch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is unintelligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“A bigh place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work......His former 
volume of ms, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very high 


degree.” —/rish Daily Independent. 
An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 


Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such my as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feeli and incidents 
of every-day life.” — Scotsman, 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour is spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is not one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 


Paii Mali Gazette. 
NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

“Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glode. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 
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